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of us the way, and to walk in it—that though 
the Scriptures are the words of God, yet Christ 
is the Word that was before the Scriptures—that 
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He, the First-born, came into the world, the an- 
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that He is the Light of the world—that a mea- 
sure and manifestation of this Divine illumina- 
tion is given to every one to profit withal, which 
if we follow in the way of its leadings, will lead 
us in the straight and narrow way, which ends 
in eternal life. We are all candidates for this 
glorious end, and the voice of Divine mercy has 
gone forth throughout the earth, inviting us to 
come to this Light, which is Christ; and what 
by nature we cannot do, His holy Spirit will 
enable us to do, if faithfulness is abode in, and 
He will save us with an everlasting salvation, 
which the works of the law could not accomplish. 
My mind was principally drawn to the servants, 
five of whom were present, and one of them had 
been clerk toa public worship house; the op- 
portunity closed under a solemn covering. 
Eighth Month 11th.—This morning as I la 
awake before day, I felt a flow of Gospel truths 
to break forth in my mind—attended with life, 
shewing the necessity of experiencing the new 
birth brought forth in us; till that is the case, 
let our profession of religion be what it may, or 
our name be ever so high, we are in the Gentile 
nature, and our worship is in the outer court. 
This felt to me at the time so clear, that I 
thought nothing could gainsay it; nevertheless, if 
the blind eye is not Divinely opened, it cannot 
see into this mystery. God made a covenant 
with Israel at Sinai, which covenant they did 
not keep; He has made a covenant in these lat- 
ter days by writing His law in the heart, and in 
the mind, and those who break this covenant 
and will not keep it are not the Lord’s people, 
nor is He their God, as they do not worship 
him. These truths were sealed on my mind, and 
as things new and old are brought out of the 
scribe’s treasury, so in the newness of life they 
may be brought forth to the edification of some. 
Blessed are the eyes which see these things and 
have faith given to believe them; they shall no 
longer wander in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life. My spirit was deeply bowed with 
thankfulness, and peace was the covering of it. 
Tenth Month 19th.—Week-day meeting hero; 
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1820. Second Month 24th.—At the Monthly 
Meeting in Richhill, I was long time in silence: 
when I stood up, I said to this effect, that were 
I toexpress my feelings at this time, I should 
say | apprehend myself to be led into the valley 
among the dry bones, and that they were very 
dry; but I felt the caution of the prophet to 

my mind, when he was asked if those 
could live; he did not rashly enter into 
judgment upon his brethren, but referred the 
judgment to the Judge of quick and dead, say- 
ing, “ Lord thou knowest.”—-Neither did I, re- 
membering that He who raised Lazarus from the 
dead, could raise up an army from the dry bones 
who should stand for his blessed name’s sake. 
And though the state of things may now be very 
low among them, yet I believed there was a rem- 
nant present, who should be encouraged to per- 
severve and hold on their way, and use the little 
h they had, and that it would be increas- 

ed, if faithfulness were abode in. 

26th, First day.—After reading the Scriptures 
in the evening, we had a season of solemn si- 
lence, in which I felt my mind concerned to ex- 
press the benefits derived to us under the 1 

ion, in which our lots are cast in thi 

day—that there is not now any occasion for one 
man to say unto another, or to a brother, 
“Know the Lord ;” forall may know Him, from 
the least to the greatest—neither need we say 
one to another, “‘ Who shall go up to heaven, or 
to the furthermost parts of the earth, to bri 
Christ from thence, that we may hear Him 
obey Him ;” for He, the Word, is near to each 
of us, in the heart and in the mind, telling each 
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after a long time in silence the [subject of the] 


ten lepers who were cleansed was opened before 


me—only one returned to give God thanks, and 
he was a stranger, not of the house of Israel; 
where were the nine? Strangers will be called in 
to sit at the table with Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, in the kingdom of heaven, while the chil- 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast out ; for the 
time may not be far distant when many, who 
haye not been favoured as we have, with one 
servant after another being sent with their lives 
in their hands, to invite, saying, ‘“ Behold all 
things are ready, come ye and eat at the Lord’s 
table,” whilst we are making excuses, forgetful 
of His mercies—I say these strangers will come 
to the light, flocking like doves to the windows, 
and will fill up our vacant seats; for His table 
shall be filled, and the children of the bride- 
chamber be cast out, ifthey will not hear. When 
the Divine light first shone into my heart, I was 
a stranger also, but I immediately cleaved to it, 
and surrendered my body, soul, and spirit to it, 
willing to give all up to be possessed of this pre- 
cious pearl; and I have been mercifully preserv- 
ed in the love of it to this day, now about eighty- 
one years of age; praise the Lord, O my soul, 
for his mercy endureth for ever, to those who 
love and fear him. 

1821. First Month 10th.—As I sat in my 
usual retirement this forenoon, a stripped state 
was my companion, nevertheless I endeavoured 
to travel on, remembering Jacob wrestled through 
the night season; under this state of conflict 
this language feelingly impressed my mind, 
‘¢ Mordecai returned to the king’s gate ;” which 
comforted me, and begot in me thanksgiving and 
praise, that my then state was opened to me, 
and I journeyed on with renewal of strength, 
praising God whose mercy endureth for ever. 

My baptisms are frequent, by day and by night 
especially in the silence of the latter, though 
deeply exercising, deep answering to deep in holy 
writ, yet they are productive of secret prayer 
for preservation from the roaring lion, seeking to 
devour ; the hand which was stretched forth to 
save Peter, is stretched forth in due time; when 
every other help fails, His saving grace is found 
sufficient, and my little grain of faith is increas- 
ed, to confess, ‘Thou art the Son of the ever- 
lasting Father, thou art the Saviour of all who 
put their trust in thee!’ I have been favoured 
with precious seasons in the night sometimes, 
when I have felt the inflowings of Divine good 
to my soul, bringing the whole man into solemn 
silence, and covering me with heavenly light ; 
under this I have lain secretly praying for pre- 
servation, and acknowledging I was but dust and 
ashes. These seasons I compared to the brook 
by the way which refreshed after the close exer- 
cises and baptisms I had passed through, and in- 
creased my faith to say, ‘ Lord thou hast been 
my Alpha, condescend I beseech thee to be my 
Omega, now in the 82d year of my age, that 


when thou in thy unerring wisdom scest meet ¢, 
call me from works to rewards, I may be eng. 
bled to say, ‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant hea. 
eth,’ and is waiting thy coming. Praises be tothy 
holy and blessed name who liveth and reigne:) 
for ever andever. Amen. 

Fifth Month 13th.—As I lay awake early this 
morning, I felt life spring up in my mind with 
this expression, “I will be with thee whereye; 
thou goest,” which brought thanksgiving anj 
praise to Him who liveth for ever. I felt my. 
self most unworthy to be thus cared for, but He 
eareth for the sparrows, and a bair of our head 
falleth not to the ground without His notice. [py 
the meeting I was low and poor till near the cop. 
clusion, when I felt a little life to arise, with ap 
invitation to come to Christ and learn of Him 
who is meek and lowly of heart—that He being 
the express image of His Father, full of grace 
and full of truth, what teacher on earth can we 
find so capable and able to bring us to God? He 
invites us this day to learn of Him, but the 
stumbling-block is in the way—His yoke must 
be taken up, His cross borne, which is the teach. 
ing of His holy Spirit, denying all ungodliness 
and worldly lusts; for He will not pour the new 
wine of His heavenly kingdom into our old bot- 
tles, all must be made new. There was a sweet 
solemnity over the meeting, and under it we se. 
parated: it may be said, “ He wakeneth me 
morning by morning, He wakeneth my ear to 
hear as the learned.” 

1823. Fourth Month 9th.—My attention has 
lately been occupied by [the consideration} of 
the rest which is prepared for the people of God: 
this is, I believe, generally understood to be 
eternal in the heavens. There is a rest to be 
found in this life, reserved only and alone for 
God’s people, those who are willing to enter 
therein, resting from their own labours as God 
rested from His. When our eyes are anointed 
and Divinely opened, we shall see in the light, 
which then shines in our dark hearts, that our 
works of righteousness, in which we have taken 
up our rest, and from which we hoped to reap 
eternal life, were the works of man, which never 
did or can produce the righteousness that God 
will accept. Nothing can Laing the soul of man 
to God but the Spirit of God ; our blessed Lord 
spoke positively that of ourselves we can do 
nothing, and that without His Divine aid our 
own works will avail nothing. The young mat 
who came to Christ, pleading his righteousness 
from his youth up, and asking what else he lack- 
ed, stumbled at the cross, would not follow 
Christ further, but went away sorrowful. And 
Paul, who was faultless in the observations of 20 
outward profession of religion, when the he 
from heaven shone around him, he counted b's 
former works of righteousness but as dross and 
dung, which could not profit him, so that be 
might gain the spiritual knowledge of Christ. 
These are some of the mysteries of godliness, 
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which are hid with God, and only can be reveal- 
ed by His beloved Son, for whom are all things 
and in whom the fullness of wisdom dwells— 
«the Lord our righteousness!’ He worketh in 
us those things which we cannot do for ourselves 
—if we be willing and obedient, we shall eat 


good of the land, 
= enth Month 20th.—This day eighty-four 
ears, 1 was born in Dublin—many trials and 
probations I have passed through since in order 
to prove me and fashion me to the present shape 
[ am formed into; I may say I have passed from 
death to life, through the unsearchable mercies 
of God, who plucked my feet out of the mire of 
sin, and the clay of worldly pursuits, and has 
set them upon the Rock which followed Israel of 
old, and is the Rock of ages, and of the just and 
righteous of the present generation ; and He has 
put a new song into my mouth, to praise and 
magnify Him who liveth and reigneth for ever 
and for ever more, God blessed for ever!— 
Amen. 


against this people by these petitioners; they 
have spoiled their goods, imprisoned many of 
their persons, whipped them, cut off their ears, 
burned them, yea, banished and murdered them: 
and all this I aver and affirm before thee, O King, 
wholly unjustly and unrighteously, and without 
the breach of any just law of God or man; but 
only for and because of difference in judgment 
and practice concerning spiritual things.” After 
refuting the charges of blasphemy, &c., Edward 
Burrough refers to another, in which they are 
represented as persons of ‘impetuous and despe- 
rate turbulency to the State, civil and ecclesias- 
tical.”” Let it be considered,” he says, “‘ what 
their dangerous and desperate turbulency was to 
States, civil and ecclesiastical. Did ever these 
poor people, whom they condemned and put to 
shameful death, lift up a hand against them, or 
appear in any turbulent gesture towards them ? 
Were they ever found with any carnal weapon 
about them? or, what was their crime, saving 
that they warned sinners to repent, and the un- 
godly to turn from his way? We appeal to the 
God of heaven on their behalf, whom they have 
martyred for the name of Christ, that they had 
no other offence to charge upon them, savin 
their conversations, doctrines, and *stiolanl 
practices. It is fully believed by us, that these 
sufferers did not go into New England in their 
own cause, but in God’s cause, and in the moy- 
ings of his Holy Spirit, and in good conscience 
towards him. They did rather suffer the loss of 
their own lives for their obedience towards God, 
than to disobey him to keep the commandments 
of men. The blood of our brethren lieth upon 
the heads of the magistrates of New England. 
They are guilty of their cruel death; for they 
put them to death, not for any evil doing be- 
tween man and man, but for their obedience to 
God, and for good conscience sake towards 
him.” 

Edward Burrough continues thus :—“ Again, 
these petitioners fawn and flatter in these words 
—‘ Let not the hing hear men’s words; your 
servants are true men, fearers of God and the 
king, and not given to change; zealous of gov- 
ernment and order. We are not seditious to the 
interest of Czesar, Xe.’ In answer to this, many 
things are to be considered; why should the pe- 
titioners seem to exhort the king not to hear 
men’s words? Shall the innocent be accused 
before him, and not heard in their lawful de- 
fence? Must not the king hear the accused as 
well as the accusers, and in as much justice? I 
hope God hath given him more nobility of un- 
derstanding, than to receive or put into practice 
such admonition ; and I desire it may be far from 
the king ever to condemn any person or people 
upon the accusation of others, without full hear- 
ing of the eccused, as well as their enemies, for 
it i3 justice and equity so to do, and thereby shall 
his judgment be the more just.” “Thus,’’ he 
concludes, “these considerations are presented to 













































(To be concluded next week.) 





EXTRACT FROM J. BOWDEN’S HISTORY OF 
FRIENDS.—PART III. 


The rulers of Massachusetts, soon after the 
restoration of the monarchy under Charles I1., 
sent an address to the king, expressive of their 
loyalty to his person and government. In this 
address they alluded to the fact of their having 
put to death some Friends at Boston, which, 
they were aware, excited much notice in Britain. 
And with a view to justify their conduct in this 
respect, they represented Friends of New Eng- 
land as a people of the most odious and auda- 
cious description. ‘Open blasphemers, open se- 
ducers from the glorious Trinity, the Lord’s 
Christ, the blessed gospel, and from the Holy 
Scriptures as the rule of life; open enemeis to 
the Government itself, as established in the hand 
of any but men of their own principles ; malig- 
nant promoters of doctrines directly tending to 
subvert both our Church and State.” With 
this strain and these epithets they sought to vil- 
lify before the king the objects of their malice. 

The presentation of the address was watched 
with considerable interest by Friends in England. 
Edward Burrough entered deeply into the case 
of his suffering brethren in America, and in order 
to undeceive the king, sent him “some consider- 
ations” on the address in question. “Oh King,” 
he commences, “this, my occasion to present 
thee with these considerations is very urgent, 
and of great necessity, even in the behalf of in- 
nocent blood, because of a paper presented to 
thee, called ‘‘The humble petition and address of 
the General Court at Boston, in New England;’ 
in which are contained divers calumnies, unjust 
teproaches, palpable untruths, and malicious slan- 

against an innocent people. It is hard to 
telate the cruelties that have been committed 
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the king, in vindication of that innocent people 
called Quakers, whom these petitioners have ac- 


cused as guilty of heinous crimes, that themselves | 





REVIEW. 


Ce a a tate 
very early, and to wait humbly for wisdom, that 


our conduct toward them may tend to forward 
their acquaintance with it, and strengthen them 


might appear innocent of the cruelty, and injus- | in obedience thereto, appears to me to be a duty 


tice, and shedding of the blood of just men, 
without cause. But let the king rightly consider 
of the case between us and them, and let him 
not hide his face from hearing the ery of inno- 
cent blood. For a further testimony of the 
wickedness and enormity of these petitioners, 
and to demonstrate how far they had proceeded 
contrary to the good laws and authority of Eng- 
land, and contrary to their own patent, hereunto 
is annexed, and presented to the king, a brief of 
their unjust dealings towards the Quakers.” 
What effect this appeal of Edward Burrough 
had on the mind of Charles II., has not been 
stated, but there is good reason to believe that it 
was the means of opening the eyes of that mon- 
arch to the intolerant disposition of his subjects 
in Massachusetts. In the early part of 1661, 
George Bishop of Bristol, published his “ New 
ae Judged,” a work to which we have 
e frequent allusion, and wherein is set forth 
@ very circumstantial account of the sufferings of 
Friends in that Province. A copy of the work 
soon found its way to the palace. The king, 
evidently interested with the book, was much 
struck with that part of it, wherein Denison, an 
active persecutor, is stated to have said in con- 
tempt of the authorities at home, to a Friend 
who appealed to the laws of England, against 
his cruel and illegal course, “ This year ye will 
go and complain to the Parliament; and the 
next year they will send to see how it is; and 
the third year the government is changed.” The 
language of Denison forcibly impressed the king 
with the idea, that the loyalty of his subjects in 
that colony was not that which they had profess- 
ed towards him in their recent address. He 
paused in his reading, and calling his courtiers 
about him, directed their attention to the passage, 
and very at remarked, “‘ Lo, these are 
my good subjects of New England, but I will put 
a stop to them.” 





WOOLMAN ON SCHOOLS. 


“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 


them not, for of such is the kingdom of God.”"—Mark 
x., 14. 

To encourage children to do things with a view 
to get praise of men, to me appears an obstruction 
to their being inwardly acquainted with the 
Spirit of truth. For it is the work of the Holy 
Spirit to direct the mind to God, that in all our 

roceedings we may have a single eye to him. 
Mo give alms in secret, to fast in secret, and la- 
bour to keep clear of that disposition reproved by 
our Saviour, “ All their works which they do is 
for to be seen of men.”—Matt. xxiii. 5. 

That Divine light which enlightens all men, I 
believe, does often shine in the minds of children 


on all of us. 

By cherishing the spirit of pride, and the Joy. 
of praise in them, I believe they may sometimes 
improve faster in learning than otherwise they 
would, but to take measures to forward childrey 
in learning which naturally tends to divert thei; 
minds from true humility, appears to me to sg. 
vour of the wisdom of this world. 

If tutors are not acquainted with sanctification 
of spirit, nor experienced in an humble waiting 
for the leadings of truth, but follow the maxims 
of the wisdom of this world, such children who 
are under their tuition, appear to me to be jn 
danger of imbibing thoughts and apprehensions, 
reverse to that meekness and lowliness of hear 
which is necessary for all the true followers of 
Christ. 

Children, at an age fit for schools, are in, 
time of life which requires the patient attention 
of pious people, and if we commit them to the 
tuition of such, whose minds we believe are not 
rightly prepared to train them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, we are in danger of 
not acting the part of faithful parents toward 
them ; for our Heavenly Father doth not require 
us to do evil, that good may come of it; and it 
is needful that we deeply examine ourselves, lest 
we get entangled in the wisdom of this world, 
and, through wrong apprehensions, take such 
methods in education, as may prove a great in- 
jury to the minds of our children. 

It is a lovely sight to behold innocent little 
children ! and when they are sent to such schools 
where their tender minds are in imminent danger 
of being led astray by tutors who do not lives 
self-denying life, or by the conversation of such 
children as do not live in innocence, it is a case 
much to be lamented. 

While a pious tutor hath the charge of no 
more children than he can take due care of, and 
keeps his authority in the truth, the good spirit 
in which he leads and governs, works on the 
minds of such who are not hardened, and his !a- 
bours not only tend to bring them forward in 
outward learning, but to open their understand- 
ings with respect to the true Christian’s life; 
but where a person hath charge of too many, and 
his thoughts and time are so much employed ia 
the outward affairs of his school, that he does 
not so weightily attend to the spirit and conduct 
of each individual as to be enabled to administer 
rightly to all in due season; through such omi~ 
sion he not only suffers as to the state of his own 
mind, but the minds of the children are in dav- 
ger of suffering also. 

To watch the spirit of children, to nurture 
them in gospel love, and labour to help them 
against that which would mar the beauty of thet 
minds, is a debt we owe them; and a faithful 
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rformance of our duty not only tends to their 
Festing benefit and our own peace, but also to 
render their company agreeable to us. 

Instruction, thus administered, reaches the 
pure witness in the minds of such children who 
are not hardened, and begets love in them to- 
ward those who thus lead them on; but where 
too great a number are committed to a tutor, 
and he through much cumber, omits a careful 
attention to the minds of children, there is a 
danger of disorders gradually increasing amongst 
them, till the effects thereof appear in their con- 
duct too strong to be easily remedied. 

A care hath lived on my mind, that more time 
might be employed by parents at home, and by 
tutors at school, in weightily attending to the 
spirit and inclinations of children, and that we 
may so lead, instruct and govern thew, in this 
tender part of life, that nothing may be omitted 
in our power, to help them on their way to be- 
come the children of our Father, who is in 
Heaven. 





For Friends’ Review. 
MANUFACTURE OF GOLD PENS. 


“The Annual of Scientific Discovery, or 
Year-book of Facts in Science and Art,’ Edit- 
ed by David A. Wells and George Bliss, and 
published in Boston, by Gould and Lincoln, and 
for sale in this city, by Daniels and Smith, con- 
tains a condensed account of the most important 
discoveries of the year 1850, in Mechanics, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Astronomy, Zoology, Minera- 
logy, &e. &c., and is weil adapted to the use of 
all who would avail themselves of the well di- 
rected labour of others, in keeping pace with the 
every-day improvements and discoveries of this 
progressing age. It contains a large amount of 
information, on a great variety of subjects; and 
I extract and herewith forward for the Review, 
a few hs on the manufacture of an ar- 
ticle which [consider to the chirographer almost 
as great an improvement on the quill, as the 
quill is upon the Chinese stick. The extent and 
importance of this manufacture, in an industrial 
point of view, will strike the reader as quite 
worthy of notice. . 


Mr. John Isaac Hawkins, an American by 
irth, though for nearly forty years a resident of 
Europe, claims the original invention of the pro- 
ject of so forming a pen from gold as to render 
be a or nib, thoroughly indestructible. The 
ection of his invention dates buck to about 
the year 1834. Mr. Hawkins at that time, had 
been for nearly thirty years, seeking the hardest 
material in nature which was capable of being 
soldered to gold in quantities so small as to allow 
of a fine smooth point, which might be cleansed 
With the readiness of a quill. He had, during 


many years, manufac specimens of durable 
pens from various minerals and precious stones, 
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but these all proved deficient. Some were made 
of rubies set in gold sockets; but here the nibs 
were clumsy, could not be easily freed from ink, 
and there was a sad want of elasticity in writing 
with them. Other contrivances equally failed, 
some in one way, some in another. All these 
appeared to be difficulties which were not to be 
overcome. The next essay was with diamond 
powder, coarse and fine, cemented inside the 
points of quill pens, but the particles were drag- 
ged out by degrees, and a sensation of roughness 
caused thereby. ‘The quillalso became warped, 
and the whole was thereby rendered useless. In 
1833, after a multitude of such experiments, the 
inventor became aware that Dr. Wollaston had 
sent to a ruby pen manufacturer in London, 
sundry specimens of rhodium and the native 
alloy of iridium and osmium, with the request 
that a pen might be formed from each. Ac- 
cordingly, a few were made, but from the rho- 
dium alone, the iridium being returned to Dr. 
W. by the manufacturer, with the remark that 
it was too hard to be wrought into figure. Here, 
then, was exactly the thing for Mr. Hawkins. 
Justly considering that, if the hardness of the 
new mineral were really so great as represented, 
it was eminently calculated to meet the want 
which he had experienced, he was led to com- 
mence his experiments anew. 

Entering upon the investigation with renewed 
care and deliberation, he prosecuted it until he 
obtained that result for which the writing por- 
tion of the civilized world are now so much in- 
debted to him. A great point was to be gained 
in determining the relative degrees of hardness 
of the mineral he had employed, as compared 
with the newly discovered one. To ascertain 
this, Mr. Hawkins contrived a lathe capable of 
giving to the mandril 10,000 revolutions per 
minute; upon which was placed a lap of two 
inches diameter, running 5000 feet per minute, 
or 833 feet every second. Diamond dust being 
then placed upon this lap, the minerals were se- 
verely tested. A bit of the iridium held against 
it was slightly abraded in five minutes; a ruby 
was cut away to the same extent, in about one 
third of the time. This experiment was deci- 
sive, and abundantly satisfied Mr. Hawkins that 
the grand object of his endeavours hd at last 
been reached. From this time the manufacture 
of ‘durable’ pens went on rapidly with iridium 
alone. Of course many difficulties were en- 
countered; but the inventor finally succeeded, 
to his own entire satisfaction, in so soldering the 
iridium and gold together, that he obtained a 
perfect pen, convenient and indestructible. “TI 
was now satisfied,” says Mr. Hawkins, “that 
with fair usage, I had a pen for lifetime.” Thus 
begins the actual history of the gold pen as such. 
The progress of the manufacture has since been 
constant and rapid, both in England and America. 
We believe the first right sold in Great Britain, 
was to a manufacturer named Mordan, who is 
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et one of the largest dealers in the article in 
ndon. Mr. Levi Brown is generally acknow- 
ledged to have been the pioneer in this country ; 
and other manufacturers have followed him in 
rapid succession, until there are now, in various 
parts of the Union, some twenty establishments. 
Of these, New York alone, (city and State,) 
contains at least a dozen. 

To render the subject clear and comprehen- 
sive, we will briefly trace the formation of a sin- 
gle gold pen through the different stages of its 
manufacture. 1. The gold is melted in quanti- 
ties ranging from a few to many ounces, as the 
requirements of the establishment may at the 
time demand. Victoria sovereigns are generally 
used in preference to all other qualities of gold ; 
occasionally, however, fine jewelry is dnjleveh 
for the purpose. Usually, the value of one day’s 
melting, is from $300 to $400. This amount 
suffices the wants of the workmen for about a 
day and a half or two days. The metal is alloyed 
with silver and copper, for 12, 14, or 16 carats. 
2. The gold is rolled into strips, through a pow- 
erful machine, which thins and lengthens the 
ingot at each revolution, 38. The ‘blocks,’ or 
angular morsels of the gold, tapered toward one 
end, are cut by a separate workman and ma- 
chine. 4. The tapered ends are filed half 
through the thickness of the block. 5. In the 
niche thus formed, the iridium point is set. 
This is a very delicate operation, requiring a 
good eye and an experienced workman. 6. The 
‘diamond-point’ is secured by soldering together 
the iridium and the gold. A very small but in- 
tense heat is applied at the point, by the agency 
of a minute jet of flame. 7. The point is 
ground square. 8. The pen is ‘rolled and ham- 
mered. 9. It is cut to the proper shape, in a 
small, neatly contrived machine, in which works 
a steel die. 10. The pen is turned up perfectly 
semi-circular as it comes to the hand of the pur- 
chaser. 11. The point is split, having before 
been guarded from injury by small grooves in 
the different machines through which it has pass- 
ed. 12. After the nib is thus started, another 
workman cuts the slit the neccessary _ 
18. The nibs are now cut accurately. 14. The 
points are set together and the pens filed into 
shape. 15. They pass into the grinders’ hands. 
16. They are stoned and polished. 17. The 
nibs are finally adjusted, the point smoothed and 
the pen is ready for writing. 18. Every pen is 
now tried with ink; if it be defective, it returns 
to the operatives ; if not, but writes readily and 
smoothly, it is transferred to the office, placed in 
the holder, and exposed for sale. 

Such, briefly, are the various processes through 
which every pen is compelled to pass before it is 
ready for the hand of the purchaser. Iridium, 
which forms the so-called ‘ diamond-point’ of the 
gold pen, is the hardest known mineral next to 
the diamond, and is the only one which at all 
answers the purposes required in the delicate 


manufacture of which we are speaking. The 
iridium used in this country is from the mines 
of Siberia, and from South America, and is ob. 
tained through agents in England; being pur. 
chased largely expressly for the use of the gold 
pen manufacturers. Its price in gross bulk, 
ranges from $30 to $75 per ounce, no good qual. 
ities being procurable at a lower rate than $30. 
Indeed, some years ago, very excellent samples 
are known to have commanded $100 per ounce. 
The same quality, again, which was valued five 
years ago at $15 and $20 per ounce, now brings 
$50. As the demand has increased, the quality 
of the mineral has also grown poorer; it being 
now quite difficult to procure good qualities to 
any large extent, the bulk of that imported be. 
ing at least seven-eighths waste. Two factories 
in this country turn out annually, 104,000 gold 
pens, complete, or an average of 2000 per week, 
To supply customers and the trade, 150,000 new 
cases, gold and silver, are also required annually, 
In addition to these, about 10,000 pencil-cases, 
(without the pen,) are called for; these esta- 
blishments largely supplying the trade in all 
parts of the country, besides satisfying a very 
extensive retail demand. A large amount of 
iridium is of course consumed every year,for the 
immense quantity of pens manufactured, each of 
which requiresa selected ‘ point,’ carefully chosen 
from the mass imported in bulk. Here occurs 
the great waste of this material, of which we 
have before spoken. We have understood that 
an average of 200 ounces of iridium is used up 
every year, for the gold pen manufacture, in the 
different establishments of our own country. 





THE IRISH CENSUS. 


Treland has long been a mystery and an ano- 
maly in the west of Europe. When it had 
existed for four centuries in a chronic state of 
anarchy and rebellion, the country was almost 
depopulated funder the last of the Tudors and 
the first of the Stuarts. After the savage and 
sanguinary Rebellion of 1641, it was conquered 
and chastised by Cromwell as few countries In 
historical records have ever been; and in the 
next generation the arms of the Prince of 
Orange again swept the land of its ill-fated 
inhabitants. If the returns made by Sir Wil- 
liam Petty and”Capt. Smith may be trusted, the 
population fell one-fourth between 1672 and 
1695. During the fifty years then drawing to 
close, a large and influential settlement of 
English took place in the north. Manufactures 
were introduced by those new and industrious 
settlers; the old population was governed by 
the strong arm of authority; and, as 
enough, after the war with William, as had 
been the case after that with Cromwell, the 
country rose out of its depth of poverty and 
misery, agriculture and trade revived, and the 
counties of Ulster, hitherto a wild and desolate 
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region, began to assume something of the ap- 

nee of Kent and Norfolk. Between 1695 
and 1754, the population increased from 1,034- 
102 to 2,372,634. From this time there was a 
steady increase, the numbers for 1791 being 
returned in the hearth-money estimates at 
4,200,612, and those in the first census, that of 
1821, at 6,801,827. From 1821 to 1831, the 
progress of population was rapid in the extreme 
for Ireland—the rise being no less than 965,574 
souls, or about 14 per cent. in the decade. This, 
however, was the period of greatest increase. 
Between 1831 and 1841, the sum total of the 
increase fell to 407,723,—or about 5} per cent. 
In the last decade, just published in the census 
returns, we have the astounding result—not 
merely of a failure to maintain the old rate of 
progress, but of a vast positive decrease in the 
population. In 184], the population of Ireland 
was in round numbers 8,175,000; it is now, 
for 1851, returned at 6,500,000. 

At first sight, these figures seem to tell an 
incredible tale. They startle belief by the 
novelty of the facts which they indicate. In 
the English mind, progress has become of late 
years an apparently fixed law of nature; and 
on finding a bold and emphatic denial of that 
onward rule in close proximity to our own 
shores, and in a country bound to us by so 
many ties, we feel our ideas rudely and pain- 
fully shaken. From the Caucasus to Norway, 
from the Ural mountains to the Pillars of Her- 
cules, there is probably no example of a similar 
decline on any large geographical surface during 
the last ten years. With all their revolutions, 
civil wars and bombardments, France, Germany 
and Italy have not suffered like Ireland. Disease 
has inflicted severe losses on several cities of 
the Continent, and ravaged the lines of many 
navigable rivers ; fire and sword have scattered 
the population of fortressed towns like Arad, 
Brescia, Rastadt and Mantua; but the aggregate 
quantity of human life has not been reduced to 
a large extent in any of those countries. In 
Ireland, not less than a quarter of the inhabit- 
ants have been cut off or removed in ten years— 
a fact with hardly a parallel in history. Crom- 
well’s destroying sword and inexorable policy 
were as nothing to the more effective: causes 
which have recently been in operation. His 
stormings and forced expatriations cleared the 
soil of some thousands; the new victims of 
poverty, cholera, famine, fever, despair and emi- 
gration are to be counted by millions ! 

The causes of a result so painful to our pride 
a8 a nation, so repugnant to our feelings as 
members of a civilized and progressive commu- 
nity, should be made the subject of serious 
mquiry and consideration. The chief of those 
causes are. only too obvious: — cholera, the 
potato blight, and emigration. But we have no 

inet evidence as to the share severally to be 
ascribed to these agencies in the diminution now 
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recorded. The population in 1841 was 8,175,- 
124; according to the rate of progress observed 
in the twenty years previous—that is, from the 
first taking of the census up to 1841, it should 
now have been within a very small fraction of 
nine millions. ‘The actual return shows a fall- 
ing off from this number of two and a half 
millions—which deficiency requires to be ac- 
counted for in some way. The first question in 
point of moral interest which occurs on consi- 
dering this grave fact is, what proportion of the 
difference must be set down to death, what to 
emigration? That famine and disease have been 
at work in the unhappy island is but too well 
known; but that any very large share of the 
two and a half millions is to be ascribed to their 
agency we shall be unwilling to believe until the 
evidence is collected. The idea is too painful. 
The plague, the black death, the sweating sick- 
ness never had such a banquet. Inquiries 
should, however, be instituted, and the truth 
ascertained. The past is the beacon-light of the 
future, and out of the records of one most 
terrible calamity, science should extract uses for 
the coming generation. In the meanwhile we 
shall not incur the chance of straying far from 
the truth if we presume that the chief influences 
which cholera and famine have exercised on the 
state of the population in Ireland have been in- 
direct—by inducing the middle-aged, able- 
bodied, tolerably well-off, and enterprising, to 
quit the land of famine, pauperism and disease, 
and seek their fortunes in some other country— 
more particularly in the United States. 

It is usual with historians to consider the 
Migrations of Nations as long since past. These 
ages, they say, are characterized by the fixed 
settlement of populations. This proposition is 
in direct face of the facts. The movement of 
people was never before so vast, wide spread and 
continuous. More Celts now invade England 
every year than the entire Norman immigration. 
Every year there is a greater number of for- 
eigners thrown on the shores of the United 
States, than perhaps ever rolled down in the 
same period as conquering hordes upon the 
plains of Italy. It is doubtful whether a quar- 
ter of a million of Saxons, Jutes and Angles 
poured into Britain during the four hundred 
years which the Saxon invasion may be said to 
have occupied. Between 1841 and 1851, Great 
Britain sent to America alone not less than 
1,600,000 souls! The Franks, who gave a new 
name to ancient Gaul,—the Saxons, who brought 
their habits and idioms into Roman Britain,— 
the Goths, who overran the Imperial Provinces, 
—all rolled south and westward in comparatively 
speaking small waves and streams, like the flow 
of senelisien into our great eastern colonies. 
In history we catch the decisive points—the 
great sacks, burnings and battles; but the 
influx and the settlement of the intruders were 
the work of centuries. At no time in history 
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was there such a vast migration as at the pre- 
sent; but the wilds of nature in Australia and 


America, not the over-cultivated plains of Italy, 
Iberia and Gaul, are now the bournes of travel. 


The fight is with the wilderness and forest, not 
with city ard civilization. Until recently, this 


movement of races had been almost wholly con- 
fined to men of Teutonic origin. The French 


have colonised but little, and the Celtic provinces 


of France scarcely at all. But the same race in 


Ireland have now become the most restless of 


nations. It is supposed that out of 1,600,000 
persons who have quitted the ports of England 


for America in ten years, 1,000,000 are of 


Irish birth. There are now in the United 
States about 3,000,000 souls of Irish birth or 
descent,—that is, about half as many as still 
remain in the old country. Should the move- 
ment continue unabated for twenty years more, 
half the Celts of Ireland—with their labour, 
their turbulence, their poverty, and their clan- 
nish spirit, will be on the other side of the 
Atlantic, for the Republican government to deal 
with. But it is profitable to remember that in 
America the Celt is an improvable creature. He 
is there less lazy, less ignorant, less quarrelsome 
than in his native land. In two generations he 
loses his distinctive type: he ceases to be a 
Celt. He rises gradually into an American—in 
habits, in style of thinking, in political views, 
and often in religion. In English towns and 
villages the Irish are a race apart—as much so 
as the Jews are abroad, or the Gypsies at home. 
America seems to be the true transforming land 
of the Celt; and the Celts are removing thith- 
erward.— Athenzum. 
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The notice introduced into this number, of a 
treaty with the Sioux Indians, by which a large 
tract of valuable land is said to be transferred from 
its native occupants to our grasping and ever ex- 
panding race, may well suggest the enquiry, how 
are these native tribes to be affected by the swell- 
ing tide of civilized population. The reporter of the 
treaty highly extols the justice of our nation, and 
vividly portrays the growing prospects of the United 
States. We freely and gladly admit that the Fede- 
ral Government, during a great part of the time 
which it has been in operation, has, when left free 
from local influences, manifested a disposition to 
meliorate the condition of the native inhabitants « 
and that measures are now in progress, under the 
auspices of the general goverument, calculated and 
designed to diffuse among them an acquaintance 
with the arts and comforts of civilized life. Of this 
the Editor is in possession of ample evidence, some 
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portion of which will probably appear in future 
pages of the Review. Yet when the general treat. 
ment which the Indian and African races have ro. 
ceived from the pecple of the United States, j, 
brought into view, we must be impressed with the 
conviction that a long catalogue of acts of injustice 
and oppression stands against us, which can neyer 
be cancelled. The aggressive wars which haye 
been waged with the one, and the yoke imposed on 
the other, must remain as a hand-writing on the 
wall, in fearful and prominent relief. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that it is the 
intention of the Creator that the world shall be oc. 
cupied by civilized communities. This is sufficient. 
ly indicated by the immutable laws of nature. For 
the savage dwindles and melts away in the pre. 
sence of the civilized race. 

We now find the domain of the wandering abo- 
rigines more and more circumscribed, and their 
means of subsistence swept away by the swelling 
tide of civilization, till they are ready to ask, where 
is the Indian at last to spread his blanket? It is 
pretty clear that the time when the uncultured 
lands of North America are to supply the wants of 
any considerable population, is nearly past. The 
forest, the home of the hunter, must yield to the 
axe of the civilized man, and the herds that range 
the valleys free, must disappear when their shel- 
ter is gone. However attached the native may be 
to the land of his birth, and the graves of his 
fathers, the value of his paternal acres to the hun- 
ter, bears so trifling a ratio to their worth to the 
agriculturist, that transfers will continue to be 
made; and, unless the progress of civilization 
among the native tribes can be brought to bear 
some considerable relation to the alienation of 
their lands, there is ample reason to fear that the 
process of annihilation will still go on. 

While we congratulate ourselves upon affording 
an asylum to the oppressed and overflowing popu- 
lation of the eastern world, it is devoutly to be 
wished, that such measures may be adopted, and 
steadily pursued, as are consistent with the cha- 
racter of an enlightened and Christian community, 
to remove the yoke from the servile class among 
ourselves, and to introduce among the wild, wan- 
dering Indians the blessings of peace and cultivated 
society. When we recollect the kindness and con- 
fiding hospitality with which the early emigrants 
from the eastern world were received by the pow- 
erful tribes which then overspread this country, 
we must admit that a debt remains due to the ex- 
isting feeble remnant, which will never be fully 
discharged. May it not be deferred till those to 
whom it is due shall have passed away. 





We learn, from the Pennsylvania Inquirer, that 
T. B. Macaulay has at length completed two more 
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yolumes of his History of England, and that they 
will be published the present autumn. 

The “ African Repository,” of last month, states 
that Joseph J. Roberts, who has for the last ten 
years occupied the highest position in the Govern- 
ment of Liberia, has been again elected to the 
Presidency of that Republic. Chief Justice Bene- 
dict was his competitor in the Presidential contest. 





Marriev,—At Friends’ Meeting, Centre, on 
Fourth-day, the 20th of last month, Jovurpan Eve- 
man, of Miami county, Ohio, to Sappnira, daughter 
of John Pemberton, of Grant county, Indiana. 


—, At Friends’ Meeting-house, on Sixth-day, 
the 15th ult., Putnenas Rica, of Howard ccunty, 
Indiana, to Lucinpa, daughter of Jeremiah Menden- 
hall, of North Carolina, deceased. 





Drep,—At her residence, in Niagara county, N.Y., 
on the 8th of last month, after a protracted indispo- 
sition, which she was favored to bear with Christian 
resignation, Hannan, widow of William Hall, in the 
64th year of her age; a valuable member of Hart- 
land Monthly Meeting. 


——, Of pulmonary consumption, on the evening 
+ the 2ist ult., Danrex THomas, in the 32d year of 
nis age; a member of Lick Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. 


—, On Fifth-day, the 31st of 7th month last, 
after an illness of about 30 hours, at his residence in 
Wayne county, N. C., Witu1am B., son of Thomas 
Hallowell, in the 33d year of his age; a member 
and overseer of Cuntentnea Meeting. 


——, On Sixth-day the 8th of last month, at 
the residence of his father, in Charlotte, Vermont, 
aftera short illness, NaTHAN, youngest son of Nathan 
C. Hoag, in the 28th year of his age; a member of 
Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. This dear young 
man was beloved by his friends and relatives, for 
his amiable, unassuming manners, and innocent 
life; and died, it is reverently believed, through 
— mercy, in the hope of a blessed immor- 

ity. 

At his residence, Grant county, Indiana, on 
the 19th of 6th month last, Lewis Jones, aged about 
43 years, 


——, On the 22d of 7th month last, Manton 
Neat, aged about 63 years. 


~——, On the 16th of last month, Pentnwan Ca- 
Mack, aged about 28 years. 

The last named three Friends were members of 
Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 





TREATY WITH THE SIOUX. 


We published in a late edition, news of 
the conclusion at Mendota, by the American 
Commissioners, of a treaty with the lower bands 
of the Sioux Indians, for the sale of their lands. 
By this contract, and the one previously made 
at Traverse de Sioux, with the upper sections of 
the same tribe, the United States, acquire an 
immense addition of territory, comprising mil- 
lions of acres. All of it is, in some respect or 





other, valuable to the settler, and a large portion 
is highly fertile, and abounds in vegetable and 
mineral wealth. 

The first reflection of a gratifying kind which 
oceurs to us upon contemplating this new acqui- 
sition of public soil, is that we have obtained it 
by right of purchase, and not by forcible con- 
quest—paying as the price of the entire extent 
of land ceded by both treaties $2,709,010. 
Aside from the agreeable fact that this has been 
a peaceful, righteous widening of the national 
domain, instead of a violent and sanguinary pro- 
ceeding, the complacency we feel at this thought 
is enhanced by the circumstance that we have 
been just and considerate to the Indians—the 
aboriginal possessors of the territory—who, in 
comparison with us in numbers and strength, 
certainly opposed no barrier to a simple seizure 
of their unds, without the least let or hin- 
drance. We have, therefore, not only been re- 
gardful of the rights of the weak, treating them 
with honorable fidelity and gentleness, but we have 
evidently been actuated by an unmixed respect 
for the principles of honesty and plain dealing, 
in these late transactions with the savage. 

The next thing that these treaties suggests, is 
the probable speedy peopleing of the territory 
acquired under them with a hardy, enterprising, 
industrious and intelligent population, migrating 
thither from the towns, and cities, and fields of 
the States, carrying with them the arts and 
amenities of civilization, and rapidly converting 
a wilderness, hitherto lost to the benevolent pur- 
poses for which it was intended, into a region 
smiling beneath the effects of human cultivation, 
and contributing to the world, from its countless 
mines, and factories, and fields, the fruits of a 
virgin soil, and the creations of a variously ap- 
plied and educated industry. 

Besides this prospect of reclaiming so exten- 
sive and prolific a portion of the earth from a 
condition of savage wildness and waste, to the 
grand ends and beneficent uses of civil society, 
and, still more, of beholding new commonwealths 
grow out of it, which, uniting with the older 
States of the Union, shall enlarge the area of 
popular political freedom on this continent, the 
event of the treaties in question affords occasion 
for some interesting reflection in connection with 
the statistics of immigration. We stated the 
other day, that in the last quarter of a century, 
out of the entire emigration from Great Britain 
alone, 1,000,000 persons had become citizens of 
the United States. Taking this as a basis of 
calculation, it must appear that the whole an- 
nual addition to the inhabitants of our country, 
from foreign nations, is immense. It is, indeed, 
quite apparent that Providence, is steadily oper- 
ating an equalization between the old and the 
new world, as regards territory and population— 
making up the deficiency on the one side, from 
the superabundance upon the other. In view, 
then, of these facts, it is a sagacious policy that 
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provides against the demands of a people ex-| following tables are from the official statistics of 
panding in numbers as we do, with that extra-| 1841 and 1846: 


ordinary power of multiplication, consisting in 1841. 1846. 
the absorption into our social and political organ-| Whites - - 418,291 425,767 
ization of the surplus inhabitants of every civil-| Free colored - 152,838 149,226 
ized State upon the globe. Itis certain, that if| Slaves - - 436,495 823,779 
we go on adding to the census of the Republic : —_ 

at the same increasing ratio in the statistics of It was the belief of intelligent persons capable 


o ihe : ; ‘m6 of forming an estimate, that in 1841, the official 
immigration which bus been oburod within | tins dere the number of slats tn 
room over which to disperse the flocking millions | "° 0U® “2 doubt that the aaa “ of 1846 is 
who are gathering to our shores. But what we a false one. It is impossible, that with the 
wish chiefly to remark in this connection is, that 
there is nothing in this great influx of foreigners 
which ought seriously to cause us any alarm. 
There is a law of necessity, which is but another mg . 
name for the direct agency of Heaven, govern- nog , side ee - ~_ the 
ing this movement of humanity, and we may be petey 6 wanerrating Sie eames ef the sleves, 


large slave importation into Cuba from 1841 to 
sare that it will find a fortunate issue, a as to conceal from themselves their real 
j 


1846, the slave population should have de. 
creased one hundred and thirteen thousand. 
The Government had been intimidated by at. 


: : strength. 
saaienanaten * hewelenis to threaten or The slaves and free rr race _— 
: : 1 outnumber the whites at least two hundred 
In this relation to the material world, there | ¢housand—so that in the event of a conflict be. 
ceric heh onto men with rg |tpen th wo re epecly smal he er 
’ a ies, the 
that, at least in those grander tendencies and vould anu he an sollte —_ 
events which determine the fortunes of nations,| ‘Tho island lies at the mouth of the Gulf of 
or which may affect the happiness of the whole | \foxico, commanding the entrance on the north- 
aan ay ie fens eh cpt the | wet, eter, merhcrastpint Ian 
’ ? ? ? - 
as those which preserve, silently and unseen, the ae a little seh te handieh ‘aiden, sed: sles the 
mmarne th psa ton aru southern nto, 7} al ony we 
, i e 
wise and good plans of Him who made the earth aaa point of ‘Teun. The bitte ‘ani 
a rupee ean bol, witha! flr th | eerecn dur Adan wd Pai pis 
cities upon oe isan boundless domains, as mc - ae P a ae oa 
>. | ota a, wou 
sured that every earnest and faithful seeker after | },, a ths dadichiie ibinuie 6f dix bois ae sear. 
honest, manly independence, will find it some-| tino nation possessing the island. 

where or somehow on the face of this fair and} with an area of 55.000 square miles, or near- 

wide America, and beneath the protecting, fost- : 


, ly 35,000,000 acres, a large portion of which is 
ering care of her eminently liberal and popular a yet brought under cultivation, Cuba abounds 
institutions. —V. A. & U. 8. Gaz. 


in the richest tropical productions; and even 
now, under a system of taxation which extorts 
yearly from her population twenty-four millions 
ANNEXATION OF CUBA. oo exports to the amount of about forty 

Cuba is the largest of the West India| From the time when our Government ob- 
Islands, being nearly eight hundred miles in | tained possession of Louisiana and Florida, the 
length, with an average width of sixty miles. | condition and relations of the island have been 
A paragraph in the newspapers, professing to | watched by it with extreme solicitude. Sym- 
follow a statistical table in Wilson’s Map of| pathising to a certain extent with the movements 
1850, puts the whole population at 1,207,230, | of the Patriots in South America, it yet prompt 





classifying it as follows : ly interfered to arrest their project for invading 
Whites aie ay and revolutionising Cuba; not that it had any 
Becocsloured.. .- «. . 906.870 special objection to its independence, could it 
Sin ee eae 436,100 have been achieved without domestic violence, 


and maintained without disturbance from 

We presume this is a mere guess. The cen-| abroad; but it feared a slave insurrection, 
sus taken by the Government of Cuba, the | which would have resulted either in the estab- 
poy of which is to magnify the relative num- | lishment of a black republic, dangerous to the 
er of the whites, have hitherto conceded the | safety of Slavery in the South, or in the inter- 
numerical superiority to the black race. The) vention of England or France, and the establish- 
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ment of a maritime power in the island danger- 
ous to the commerce and welfare of the Union 
at large. Since then it has been generally un- 
derstood that the Federal Government, willing 
that the island should continue an appendage to 
the Spanish Crown, from which no danger 
could be apprehended, would never consent that 
jt should pass under the control of any other 
foreign Power. Southern statesmen went fur- 
ther than this. They desired its annexation to 
the Union ; and had public sentiment been fully 
repared for it, strenuous efforts, ere this, would 
fia been made by the Government to secure 
the consent of Spain, by purchase. 

Meantime, the people of Cuba have become 
revolutionary. The example of the Colonies of 
Spain on the Continent, our own exhibition of 
republican energies, and, still later, the convul- 
sions of Europe produced by the prevalence of 
democratic ideas, have naturally awakened ideas 
of self-government among the Cubans. They 
see themselves excluded from all share jn their 
own Government, their interests uncared for, 
their rights trampled upon, their resources 
drained to support a mercenary soldiery in the 
work of enslaving them, and the result is deep 
and almost universal disaffection. One might 
suppose that all they had to do was to will to be 
free. But they are generally uneducated, with- 
out union, or the means of union, and without 
an ample supply of arms; for the Government 
has put down all freedom of the press, forbidden 
popular assemblages, and deprived them, so far 
as it could, of the means of asserting their 
liberty. Besides, the dread of a servile insur- 
aan a in check. In the convulsions 
of civil war, a deadly enemy might spring upon 
them at their very Nedpllatieens” a 

But leading revolutionists have been busy in 
efforts to inspire their countrymen with courage. 
They have directed their attention to the people 
of the United States, as standing ready to coun- 
tenance and aid them in the attempt to achieve 
their independence. They have pointed them 
to the storm of revolution which swept over 
Europe two years since, carrying away the 
monarchy in France, and with it Slavery in the 
French dependencies. Another revolution may 
leave Spain republican, and the accession of de- 
mocracy there may involve the downfall of Slave- 
ry in Cuba. There is no safety now, they 
say, for Slavery, except in the American Union: 
Once admitted to its fellowship, and the institu- 
tion in Cuba might defy the world, exempt from 
foreign interference, safe against domestic vio- 
lence. This train of argument is strongly in- 
sisted on in a pamphlet in favour of Cuban Re- 
Volution and Annexation, now lying upon our 

@. 
To us it scems clear that the question of Cu- 
annexation is already beginning to influence 
the polities of this country. The Government 
cannot be charged with any unfriendly or dis- 
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honourable design upon Spain, and entertains 
no desire for the accomplishment of this mea- 
sure; but it is popular with the majority of 
Southern politicians. 

Let us suppose annexation accomplished, 
without civil strife or foreign interference—that 
Cuba, with its half million of slaves, and two 
hundred thousand free people of colour, and five 
hundred thousand whites, has become a State of 
this Union, what would be the probable results ? 

Of the effect upon the white population of the 
island and its prosperity there could be no doubt. 
In all respects they would be the gainers; and 
the resources of the island would be developed 
to an extent not now dreamed of. Freedom of 
the Press, Freedom of Education, and Freedom 
of Religion, would at once be established; and 
the foreign slave trade of Cuba, which annually 
consumes its thousands of victims, would at 
once be abolished. So far as all this was con- 
cerned, the philanthropist would have cause for 
rejoicing. 

New England would secure an additional 
market for its manufactures, the Wes: for its 
breadstuffs and provisions, and the whole coun- 
try would be amply supplied, at reduced prices, 
with coffee, sugar, and other tropical productions. 

The power of the nation would be increased, 
and its rich commerce through the Gulf of 
Mexico, every year growing in importance with 
the development of our Pacific possessions, be 
placed forever beyond all danger of hurt or hin- 
drance from foreign interference. Holding the 
key of the Gulf, our Government would be in a 
position to make its intervention in the affairs of 
the Isthmus and Central America effectual for 
their aid and protection. 

Such is the aspect of the question which will 
be presented to that large portion of our coun- 
trymen who are devout believers in “‘ Manifest 
Destiny.” In dreams of territorial aggrandise- 
ment aud universal empire, they will overlook 
considerations of a very different character, but 
which it is our duty to submit. 


The annexation of Cuba would bring a vast 
accession to the political power of Slavery. Now 
the Free States hae a nominal majority in the 
Senate, of two. But even this nominal majority | 
would be destroyed by the admission of two 
Cuban Senators. In the House of Representa- 
tives, the majority of members from the free 
States, which has always been found unable to 
withstand the energies of the slaveholding dele~ 
gation, would be greatly reduced by the admission 
of ten representatives, to which the representa- 
tive population of Cuba would be entitled. In 
the Electoral College, the Slave Power, with its 
twelve additional votes, would be able to prevent 
the election of any candidate not pledged to 
maintain its claims. If thus far it has succeeded 
in controlling the policy of the Government, 
and making it the instrument of its acquisitions, 
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what would it not dare and do, with another 
slave empire to enforce its pretensions ? 

It will be said that the demand for slaves in 
Cuba will drain the older slave States, and 
leave them open to the introduction of free 
labour institutions. When the new lands of 
South Carolina and Georgia were opened, it was 
thought that slavery would be gradually drained 
away from Virginia and North Carolina, espe- 
cially as fresh importations of slaves were to be 
prohibited. But it turned out that the older 
slave States took the place of the Guinea Coast, 
and found so profitable a business in supplying 
the new market, that Slavery increased in them 
almost as rapidly as in the new States. At 
every new accession of slave territory, the samo 
notion of “a draining off” of slavery has been 
put in circulation; when the fact is that this 
very expansion has given new life to the system 
where it originally existed, and in which it 
would have been abolished ere this, as utterly 
unprofitable, had not the new markets given a 
merchantable value to that kind of * property.” 
The annexation of Cuba, involving the suppres- 
sion of the foreign slave trade, would inevitably 
give rise to a vast trade in slaves between the 

outh and the island, the impulse of which 
would be felt in the increased value of slaves in 
every Southern plantation. 

Now, if self-interest be the controlling force 
of human nature,—if the slaveholders, as we are 
constantly told, can never be induced to emanci- 
pate their slaves, until you can make them feel 
that they are losing by them,—what hope would 
there be of the extinction of Slavery within any 
definite time, so long as they could use them to 
os in Cuba, or sell them to profit to the Cu- 

an planter ? 

We have argued the question on the supposi- 
tion that Cuba had ddveghy become, peaceably a 
member of our Union; but she is yet a colony 
of Spain, and the question is yet to be discussed, 
what would be the probable course and bearings 
of a struggle on her part for independence and 
annexation.— National Era. 





A WORD TO THE HEAVY-LADEN. 

Reader, it may be that thy path is beset with 
trials, and that thou art travelling through life 
burdened with temporal cares,—that thou art 
chastened with bodily affliction, or heavy-laden 
with the guilt of unpardoned sin. Suffer then 
the voice of a stranger to reach thy ear, what- 
ever be the amount or the nature of that which 
oppresses thee, while he invites thee to come 
unto Him who knows all thy wants better than 
thou canst express them,—who looks upon thee 
with an eye of fatherly compassion, and waits = 
for thy sincere application to Him, to pour fort 
upon thee of his heavenly grace ; who would thus 
soften thy hard heart, discover to thee the real 
condition of thy soul, and remove from thy men- 


tal eye, that blindness which has hitherto dark. 
ened thy path, and hindered thee from Walking 
in the way of peace. 

He who is thus willing to bear thy griefs, to 
relieve thy wants, and to sustain thy soul under 
every affliction, is the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of men ; and he calls thee unto Himself 
in the following most affectionate language ;— 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learu of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.”—Matt. xi. 23—30. 

Thus tenderly does the Son of God invite al] 
that are heavy-laden to come unto Him with 
their sorrows. Hesitate no longer, therefore, 
dear Reader, whatever be the nature of thy trials, 
to come unto Christ. If thou art labouring un. 
der the burden of unforgiven sin, delay not to 
seek with true humility for the grace of repen- 
tance, and with all earnestness and sincerity of 
heart, to ask of God the mercy of forgiveness, 
and of reconciliation with Him by Christ Jesus, 
who is the appointed way, and through whom 
alone thou canst ever gain admission to the heay- 
enly Kingdom. Thou mayst have to feel the 
bitterness of sin for a season, but let not thy faith, 
or thy patience fail; take firm hold of the prom- 
ise, and the Lord in his own time will give thee 
to know in thy own experience the cleansing 
virjue of that fountain set open for sin and un- 
cleanness, and will speak peace to thy pardoned 
soul. And if this, the heaviest of all burdens, 
may thus be laid aside, thou mayst rest assured, 
that there is no trial, however severe, no anxie- 
ty, however pressing, but thou mayst bring them 
all with confidence to the blessed Saviour, for 
He “ istouched with a feeling of our infirmities,” 
and sympathises tenderly with his suffering chil- 
dren : nay, he was even tempted in all points as 
we are, yet without sin, and is therefore ever 
ready “to succour them that are tempted.” But 
art thou still in ignorance, dear Reader, where 
thou mayst find Him who is the chief of ten thou- 
sand to the awakened soul, or how thou mayst be- 
come acquainted with his voice? © “say notin 
thine heart, who shall ascend into heaven, that 
is, to bring Christ down from above, or who shall 
descend into the deep, that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.” —Rom. x. 6, 7 ; for Christ 
the Living Word is already nigh thee, “ even in 
thy mouth and in thy heart,” and if thou wouldst 
be taught of Him, turn from all that is passing 
around thee, and fix thy attention in stillness 
and abstraction of mind on the teachings of the 
Spirit of Christ, in the secret of thy own soul.— 

it is, that thou mayst hear his divine voice, 
saying, “ ‘This is the way, walk in it, when thou 
turnest to the right hand or to the left,” (se 
Isaiah xxx. 21); and it is by faithfully obeying 
His commands, thus made manifest from time a 
time, that thy whole life and conversation W 
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come to be in accordance with the will of thy 
heavenly Father. Taking thus upon thee the 
yoke of Christ and learning daily of Him, thou 
wilt be led into true lowliness of heart, and wilt 
find that rest to thy soul which no earthly enjoy- 
ment can ever afford. It may at times please the 
Great Head of the Church to prove thy faith, by 
the temporary withdrawment of the light of His 
countenance, and thou mayst seem to walk in 
darkness and in destitution of all spiritual good. 
But cast not away thy confidence, which the apos- 
tle says, (Heb. x. 35,) “hath great recompense 
of reward.”” In His own time, He will again 
cause his face to shine upon thee, and will put 
even a song of praise into thy mouth. Be in 
earnest, then, dear Reader; bring all thy 
thoughts, feelings, and desires to this Inspeaking 
Word, wait patiently for his teachings, casting 
out from the temple of thy heart, not merely 
those worldly desires, which resemble “ the 
tables of the money changers,” but even those 
allowable reflections, which are comparable “ to 
the seats of them that sold doves.” Be still from 
thy own thoughts however specious they may ap- 
pear, and Christ himself will instruct thee in His 
will, and as thou art able to bear it, will lead 
thee gently forward in the knowledge of the Truth, 
and in the way of holiness. “ Herein is my Fath- 
er glorified,” said the Redeemer, * that ye bear 
much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciples,’ John 
xv. 8. Deriving thus thy nourishment from 
Him, the true Vine, thou wilt sce clearly what 
is thy path of duty, and walking in simple obedi- 
ence to his will, thy fruit will abound to His 
praise, and the ‘‘ peace of God which passeth all 
understanding will keep thy heart and mind 
through Christ Jesus.’—(Phil. iv. 7.) 

But beware, dear Reader, that this experience 

of the condescending love of thy heavenly Father 
does not betray thee into a state of security and 
unwatchfulness. Remember that the Enemy of 
souls goes about as a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour ; and although he may not succeed 
in terrifying thee by his roaring, he is declared 
under the character of the serpent, ‘‘to be more 
subtle than any beast of the field.” If one de- 
vice fails to ensnare thee, he will have recourse 
to another, and will assume the appearance even 
of an Angel of Light, in order to beguile thee 
from thy stedfastness. 
Put not off, therefore, at any time, the armour 
of the Christian soldier, whose weapons “ are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds ;” and let the words of our 
heavenly Captain sink deep into thy heart, 
. Wateh and pray that ye enter not into temp- 
tation ; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak ?” and again, “‘ WhatjI say unto you I say 
unto all, Warcu.”’—Matt. xxvi. 41 ; Mark xiii. 
37.—London Tract. 





Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. 
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FULFILMENT OF ANCIENT PROPHECY. 


A man who was an able Senator, in Congress, 
from a State where talent was not searce, once 
said to a Christian friend, ‘1 have heard the pro- 
phecy concerning the destruction of Baby/on men- 
tioned as evidence that the writer saw into futu- 
rity. With me it weighs nothing. Any one might 
guess that a proud city would come to ruin; and 
the common tendency of things to revolution, 
might bring itto pass. It requires no inspiration 
to foretel the decay of perishing things.” His 
friend discovered that some things he did know 
and remember with readiness, but that of other 
very many and very obvious facts, he was totally 
uninformed. He understood with alacrity, and he 
was correct in his doctrine, that if the overthrow 
of Babylon had been all that the Prophet fore- 
told, that alone would have bcen no certain evi- 
dence that his pen was guided by a superior hand. 
But on the difference between a prediction with 
specifications, and one without them, he appeared 
never to have meditated. The difference between 
a prophecy, (like the heathen oracles,) where one 
naked event is declared, without any of the par- 
ticulars, and a circumstantial prediction, where 
the items of time, or manner are all related, must 
be attentively noticed by us, or our judgment, 
in such cases, will be vague and infantile. If 
you foretel the death of an individual, time will 
accomplish it, though you have no prophetic 
gift ; but if you venture toadd as many as three 
uncertain particulars, your reputation as a seer, 
is instantly in jeopardy. Name the death of the 
man, and say, that it will take place by apoplexy, 
on Thursday of the next week, and you are like- 
ly to fail in all tbe particulars; whilst you are 
an impostor, should you mistake only in one. 
Take a thousand men, and it is not to be expect- 
ed that one will die just at that day, at a given 
hour, and with that disease. How much more 
difficult to sustain your pretentions to prophetic 
gifts, if three more specifications are added. 

uppose these to be improbable particulars, and 
how much is the difficulty increased! 


That which distinguishes the prophecies of the 
Bible from all heathen, or all pretended predictions, 
of every age, is simply that the former have not 
merely three specifications, or six particulars, 
but often very many, and many of these too alto- 
gether unlikely ever to come to pass, in the view 
and judgment of human wisdom. The propheey 
named by the eminent statesman, mentioned 
above, has connected with it more than twice six 


of these items or particulars, many of them to- 


tally improbable, according to man’s common 
expectation of things. 


Here the reader is invited to turn to different 
books of the Old Testament, and there note how 
the event was mentioned by different prophets. 
The name of the General who should lead the 
army, (150 years before his birth,) the manner 
of the assault, the condition and conduct of the 
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besieged, where the victors were to find the trea- 
sures, &c., are all declared. 

Isaiah, Chapter xiii.—‘It shall never be in- 
habited, neither shall it be dwelt in from genera- 
tion to generation, neither shall the Arabian 
pitch tent there, neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there; but wild beasts of the desert 
shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures; and owls shall dwell there, 
satyrs shall dance there, and the wild beasts of 
the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, and 
dragons in their pleasant palaces,” &c. 

1. Let it be noted that it was very unlikely 
that this particular kind of desolation should 
have happened to any city. We should never 
conjecture concerning London or Paris, (should 
these cities come to ruin,) that they would be 
deserted by man, whilst lofty palaces or stately 
dwellings were there, inviting the houseless 
wanderer at least under their friendly shelter. 
Centuries rolled by after these threatenings were 
written. Babylon received another and another 
overthrow. Still these did not unpeople her 
streets. After a time, history informs us, Seleu- 
cia and Ctesiphon were built : the luxurious and 
sensual nobles of Babylon must follow their 
monarch and his court: they left their palaces, 
and their splendid abodes were deserted in a sin- 
gular and unexampled manner. The servants 
and the dependants of these wealthy sons of re- 
velry and authority, followed their lords to gaze 
at or participate in their feasting. Those who 
lived by selling their merchandise to the opulent 
followed ; and the streets were in fact abandoned 
to unbroken silence. 

2. Must it follow of course that the ferocious 
beasts of the islands shall inhabit dwellings, 
more splendid in some respects than any we have 
seen? By no means. This was not the natu- 
ral result; for still enough of the indigent re- 
mained to rule the brutal creation that have not 
reason for their guide. But continue to watch 
the progress of events. The Lord has spoken, 
and shall he fail to make it good? After a time 
a despotic potentate craves a more splendid hunt- 
ing-ground : he repairs the wall of the ancient 
city and makes it; the area of his chase. Their 
houses are then full of doleful creatures ; owls 
dwell there, and dragons in their pleasant palaces. 

3. But it was not to be expected that these 
houses could stand always, and they did not. It 
was not to be expected that Babylon could con- 
tinue always the hunting-ground of a king, and 
it did not. Babylon had stood on a fertile and 
extensive plain. Will not the shepherd drive 
his flock wherever vegetation springs to sustain 
them, if man’s dominion does not forbid him ? 
Assuredly he will, if God has not said nay. But 
when the towering edifices of brick bad fallen in, 
the under cellars and vaults afforded such dens 
and lairs for tigers, wolves, lions, and hyenas, 
that travellers inform us it was too hazardous for 


the approach of a shepherd and his flock. 
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4. But the Arabians move in bands; they de. 
light to wield the javelin; they tremble not at 
the lion’s growl. The Arab will surely pitch hi 
tent there, as he traverses all the deserts of the 
eastern continent. And he would have done » 
in defiance of the most ferocious of the forest 
tribes ; but under the extended and unparalleled 
rubbish of that spot, denounced of heaven, were 
concealed scorpions, serpents, and reptiles, s 
numerous, and of fangs so envenomed and dead. 
ly, that no one could close his eyes in safety un. 
der the shelter of his friendly tent. 


5. But time will obliterate these dens and hid. 
ing places; these heaps will dissolve and this 
rubbish will. decay. Babylon was in the midst 
of a rich plain that could not be washed like the 
hills of Palestine into nudity and barrenness, 
Will it not be repeopled? Who shall venture 
to say “it shall never be inhabited from genera. 
tion to generation?” Answer—God. He said 
so, and so it has been. 


6. But the Bible goes on to say that it should 
be inhabited by the bittern, a water-fowl; nay, 
the book declares that it shall become pools o 
water. When did this happen? Answer—In 
comparatively modern days. Some singularly 
spontaneous obstruction of the Euphrates caused 
its overflowing, and travellers tell us that two- 
thirds or more of Babylon are now “‘pools of water 
for the bittern to cry in.” 


We have not exhibited half the items of his. 
tory foretold concerning Babylon : but we have 
noticed enough to remind us of the difference 
between a vague prediction and a prophecy whose 
particulars are minutely mentioned. The man 
of great mind, and in other respects extensive in- 
formation, who spake against this prophecy, had 
acquainted himself with none of these particulars, 
nor with any of a similar character abounding in 
the Scriptures; he only knew enough to make 
him doubt, to raise difficulties in his mind. Thus 
far his religious information extended, and no 
further. This is unquestionably the fact with 
many of the orators, statesmen, and leading cha- 
racters of the present day. They have been 
pressingly engaged in their worldly pursuits. Lt 
seemed to them as though they had no time for 
such research. They indeed had but little love 
for this kind of labour; but of this last truth, 
perhaps they are unconscious. Yet many, it isto 
be feared, are influenced by them, as was a female 
of the state of Tennessee. Her husband kept a 
public house of much resort. Her friends were 
much surprised to hear her avow that she had 
cast away the Bible. When asked her reasons, 
she said that those of the brightest minds and 
highest attainments the land contained, spoke 
even deridingly of it as they sat at her table. 
She considered them much abler to judge in such 
cases than she was, and refused all further love 
or reverence for the Man of Gethsemane '!— 


Cause and Cure of Infidelity. 
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From the N. American and U. S. Gazette. scene. The broad pit is open, and the dead ap- 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 
For Eighth Month, ( August,) 1851. 

Until the 20th of the month the weather con- 
tinued warm and dry; pastures in this vicinity 
were much parched, second crops in upland mea- 
dows were greatly shortened, and in some locali- 
ties quite cut off, by the combined agency of 
drought and grass-hoppers ; seed clover, especial- 
ly, suffered in this way. The more important 
crops of corn and potatoes have suffered less, and 
the prospect is believed to be generally fair for 
an average yield. On the morning of the 20th, 
a moderate settled rain was falling, which con- 
tinued, with little intermission, to the forenoon 
of the 21st, greatly refreshing the earth. 

From the 23d to the 25th a storm, attended 
with rain, extended along the Atlantic coast 
from Georgia to Boston. The wind was high— 
amounting in some places to a severe gale—and 
caused a good deal of shipwreck and suffering. 
With us, the weather was fair, with a aah 
westerly breeze, till the afternoon of the 25th, 
when there were fine showers, with thunder, fol- 
lowed the ensuing night and next morning by a 
strong wind from the N.W. From this time to 
the end of the month the weather was cooler, 
clear, and invigorating, with very gentle breezes 
from the west. 

The mean temperature of the month was 
73.90, which is nearly one degree above the 
average mean temperature, as shown by observa- 
tions, for the last 60 years. The mercury rose 
to 91 on the afternoon of the 7th, and fell to 56 
on the morning of the 27th, giving a range of 35 
degrees for the month. 

The mean temperature of the summer just 
past was 74.57, which is 1.57 above the average 
mean summer temperature for the last 60 years. 
The warmest summers during this period, were 
in 1828 and 1838, when the mean rose to 77.67 
degrees; and the coldest was the notable sum- 
mer of 1816, when the mean temperature fell, 
according to Pierce, to 66 degrees. The nearest 
approach to this was in 1804, when, according 
to the same authority, the mean fell to 69 de- 


proaches, followed slowly by the solemn train. 
Scarcely are the last rites performed, when an- 
other train, equally sad, is seen near the gate ; 
and yet, in the distance, still another; and this 
busy scene must continue throughout the day. 
Not an hour—forty-eight minutes only—can be 
allotted to the disposition of each! Nay, if the 
daily dead of this city be interred during the 
twelve hours of the day, every twenty-four min- 
utes, one by one, we are dropping into the grave! 
Verily, the destroyer is among us, and it be- 
hooves us to be diligent in what we find to do; “ for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom, in the grave whither we go.” P. 3. 
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AULD AGE. 


Is that Auld Age that's tirling at the pin? 
I trow it is, then haste to let him in: 
Ye're kindly welcome, friend; na dinna fear 
To shaw yousel’, ye’ll cause na trouble here, 
I ken there are wha tremble at your name, 
As tho’ ye brought wi’ ye reproach or shame ; 
And wha, “a thousand lies wad bear the sin,” 
Rather than own ye for their kith or kin; 
But far frae shirking ye as a disgrace, 
Thankfu’ I am t’ have lived to see thy face ; 
Nor s all I ere disown ye, nor tak pride, 
To think how long I might your visit bide, 
Doing my best to mak ye well respecked, 
I'll no fear for your sake to be neglecked ; 
But now ye're come, and through a’ kind of weather 
We're doomed frae this time forth to jog the gither, 
I'd jain mak compact wi’ ye firm and strang, 
On terms of fair giff gaff to haud out lang; 
Gin thou 'lt be civil, 1 s’all lib'ral be, 
Witness the lang lang list o’ what I'll gie; 
First, then, I here mak owre for gude and ay, 
A’ youthfu’ fancies, whether bright or gay; 
Beauties and graces, too, | wad resign them, 
But sair I fear twad cost ye fash to find them ; 
For ‘gainst your dady, Time, they coud na stand, 
Nor bear the grip o’ his unsonsy hand ; 
But there’s my skin, whilk ye may further crunkle, 
And write your name at length in ilka wrunkle. 
On my brown locks ye’re leave to lay your paw, 
And bleach them to your fancy white as snaw. 

But look na, Age, sae wistfu’ at my mouth, 
As gin ye lang’d to pu’ out ilka tooth! 
Let them, I do beseech, still keep their places, 
Though, gin ye wish’t ye're free to paint their faces. 
My limbs I yield ye ; and if ye see meet, 
To clap your icy shackles on my feet, 
Ise no refuse ; byw if ye drive out gout, 
Will bless you for't, and offer thanks devout. 
Sae muckle wad I gi’ wi’ nght good will, ¥ 
But och! I fear that maer ye look for still. 
I ken by that fell glow’r and meaning shiug, 
Yell slap your skinny fingers on each lug; 
And unca fain ye are I trow, and keen, 
To cast your misty powders in my een; 
But O in mercy, spare my poor wee twinkers, 
And I for ay s’all wear your crystal blinkers ! 
Then ’bout my lugs I'd fain a bargain mak, 
And gi’ my hand, that I shall ne’er draw back. 
We'll then wad ye consent their use to share, 
‘Twa’l serve us baith, and be a bargain rare— | i 
Thus I wad ha’t when babbling fools intrude, 1 
Gabbling their noisy nonsense, lang and loud ; 
Or when ill-nature well brush'd up by wit, 
Wi’ sneer sarcastic takes his aim to hit; 


More or less rain fell nine days, and the whole 
fall for the month, as observed at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, was 2.55 inches. 

The health of the city continues to be favor- 
able, the whole number of deaths for the three 
summer months being 2765, which is 161 less 
than for the same period last year. But though 
the number of deaths is not comparatively large, 
when we consider that 2765 for three months 
gives an average of 30 deaths for each day, the 
number is absolutely great. a we have a 
common ground for the burial of all these, and 
let it be on the elevated plains west of the Schuyl- 
kill, within a mile or two of the city. Now let 
us take a stand near, and, overlooking this ground 
and the more distant city, quietly observe the 
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Or when detraction, meanest slave o’ pride, 

Spies out wee fau'ts and seeks great worth to hide; 

Then mak me deaf, as deaf as deaf can be; 

At a’ sic times my lugs I lend to thee. 

But when in social hour ye see combin’d 

Genius and Wisdom—fruits of heart and mind, 

Good sense, good humour, wit in playfu’ mood, 

And candour e’en frae ill extracting good ; 

Oh, then, auld friend, f maun ha’ back my hearing, 

To want it then wad be an ill past bearing. 

Better to lonely sit i’ the douf spence, 

Than catch the sough o’ words without the sense,— 

Ye winna promise? Och ye’re unco dour, 

Sae ill to manage, and sae cauld and sour. 

Nae matter, hale and sound [ll keep my heart, 

Nor frae a crum o't s'all I ever part : 

It’s kindly warmth will ne'er be chilled by a’ 

The canldest breath your frozen lips can blaw. 

Ye need na’ fash your thumb, auld carle nor fret, 

For there affection shall preserve its seat ; 

And though to tak my hearing ye rejoice, 

Yet spite o’ you I'll still hear Friendship’s voice. 

Thus, though, ye tak the rest, it shan’na grieve me, 

For ae blythe spunk o° spirits ye maun leave me; 

And let me tell you in your lugs, Auld Age, 

I'm bonnd to travel wi’ ye but ae stage ; 

Be't long or short, ye canna keep me back ; 

And, when we reach the end o't, ye maun pack. 

For there we part forever ; late or air, 

Another guess companion meets me there ; 

To whom ye, nill ye will ye, maun me bring ; 

Nor think that I'll be wae or laith to spring 

Fra your poor dozen’d side, ye carle uncouth, 

To the blest arms of everlasting youth. 

By him, whate er ye’ve rifl'd sto’wn or ta’en, 

Will a’ be gi'en wi’ interest back again: 

Forbye by a’ gifts and graces, thousands moe 

Than heart can think of, free'y he'll bestoe. 

Ye need na wonder, then, nor swell wi’ pride, 

Because [ kindly welcome ye, as guide, 

‘To one sae far your better. Now as tauld, 

Let us set out upo’ our journey cauld ; 

Wi’ nae vain boasts, nor vain regrets tormented, 

We'll e’en jog on the gate, quiet and contented. 
Exuiza Hamitton. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean Inte.tiicence.—The steamship Asia, 
with Liverpool dates to the 16th ult., arrived at N. 
York on the 28th. 

Encianp.—The English papers contain little 
news of importance. The harvest was commenc- 
ing in various parts of the country. The weather 
had been favourable, except for two or three days, 
and a fair average crop was expected. The receipts 
at the Crystal Palace, had perceptibly diminished. 
A meeting of the Royal Commissioners is to be held 
to fix the time for closing the Exhibition, which is 
expected to take place in the Teuth month. 

‘rance.—The agitation for the revision of the 
Constitution, has been renewed with fresh vigour. 
The Montagnards have issued a manifesto, signed 
by about one hundred of their Deputies, pointing 
out the illegal claims of the President, and declar- 
ing that France will refuse to elect an unconstitu- 
tional candidate. The openly avowed intention of 


the fraction of the Orleanists which opposes the 
Elysee, to bring forward the Prince de Joinville as 
a candidate for the Presidency, in 1852, has caused 
a great sensation among both the Legitimists, and 
the adherents of Louis Napoleon. The Councils of 
the Arondissments, which had assembled for the 
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transaction of public business, had all, with the ey. 
ception of the Council of Limoges, advocated the 
revision of the Constitution. A serious fire had 
vecurred at Havre, destroying a large amount of 
property, including three vessels on the stocks, 

Itaty.—The accounts from Italy, mention that q 
discovery had taken place of a formidable conspir- 
acy at Venice and Verona, to assassinate the Em. 
peror and al] the Austrian officers. Several of the 
parties implicated have been arrested. 

Geemany.—The Bavarian Government has de- 

nounced the customs’ union subsisting between 
Switzerland and Bavaria. The same step has been 
taken by the Grand Duchy of Baden, and by Wur. 
temburg. 
The Berlin Lithographirle Correspondenze states 
that the Austrian Cabinet has despatched a note to 
the Government of France, respecting the French 
protest on the Austrian annexation question. Aus. 
tria declares that she persists in her plan of incor- 
poration, and that she is prepared to take all mea- 
sures, no matter what they be, to promote that ob- 
ject. 

Inpra.—It was reported that orders had been 
given for the surrender of the Northern Provinces 
of the Nizam, in satisfaction of sums due to the 
East India Company, or to the British Government. 


Cape or Goop Hore.—There appears no prospect 
of a speedy termination of hostilities, but on the 
contrary, the revolt seems to be spreading. The 
Governor is compelled to remain quiet until rein- 
forcements arrive. 

The steamer Atlantic, Captain West, from Liver- 
pool, arrived at New York, on the morning of the 
Ist inst., with 100 passengers. This vessel left N. 
York on the 6th of last month, and performed the 
voyage to Liverpool and back again, in 25 days 17 
hours. We do not find that much information of 
importance has been received by the Atlantic. 


The intelligence from Cuba is still of doubtful 
character. One account represents Genera] Lopez 
to have retreated to the mountains, where he and 
his adherents were supposed likely, if not assisted 
by reinforcements from the United States, to be 
overpowered by the Spanish forces. An appeal to 
the citizens of New Orleans, over the siguature of 
Gen. Felix Houston, has appeared in the N, O. Pica- 
yune, inviting them to unite in extricating Lopez 
and his company from theirdangerous position. A 
notice of an apparently later date, states that Gen. 
Enna, Commander in Chief of the Spanish forces, 
was killed, with several of his officers, on the 17th 
ult. and that Lopez, with a force of 1500 or 2000 men, 
which was daily increasing, was on his march to 
Havanna. It is reported that, notwithstanding the 
proclamation of the President, prohibiting a breach 
of neutrality, numbers of American citizens are pre- 
paring to join the lawless invaders of Cuba. An article 
in the London Times, plainly indicates that the 
English politicians are not likely to be quiet specta- 
tors of an effort to separate Cuba from Spain, and 
unite it asa slave-holding island to the U. States. 

It was discovered a few daysago, that the Cashier 
of the Philadelphia Bank had, without the know- 
ledge or consent of the President or board, with- 
drawn the funds of the: Institution, to a large 
amount. The President of the Bank, however, has 
issued a declaration that the surplus funds of the 
Bank are more than snfficient to cover the loss, even 
if the securities should fuil to refund the amount 
abstracted. 





